THE RECEPTION OF TOM JONES

had the following announcement in its issue for the six-
teenth of March:

"An Arret of the Council of State is issned for suppress-
ing a certain immoral Work, entitled The History of TOM
JONES, translated from the English."

The prominence that Argus Centoculi gave to the word
immoral in his translation of the decree shows with what
delight he received the news. It was intimated in "The
Gentleman's Magazine"* that French ladies were shocked
by Tom's breaches of faith to Sophia and that parents
exclaimed against her running from home in search of him.
This was doubtless the immorality which the French saw
in "Tom Jones." It was a question of differences in race
and custom. As Fielding well knew, the irregularities of
youth were easily pardoned in England; a girl who fled
after her lover from a suitor whom she hated, was in fact
a heroine in that land of liberty. The stay to the sale of
"Tom Jones" in France appears to have been brief, for
within a year the novel was having "a vast run" there. It
was also immediately translated into Dutch and G-erman.

Thus far, discordant notes have entered now and then
into the story I have told of the praise lavished upon
"Tom Jones," It will be equally entertaining to reverse
the process, to throw the emphasis of the narrative upon
the discords. Strike a balance and we shall have the truth.
By Fielding's enemies, "Tom Jones" was as completely
damned as the worst of his comedies. First of all, there
was Samuel Eichardson. What he thought of "the bas-
tard" may be seen in the Barbauld correspondence and in
those unpublished letters which passed between him and
his friends, now preserved at the South Kensington
Museum. Twice in "The Jacobite's Journal," Fielding
had expressed the highest admiration for "Clarissa Har-
lowe'' when the first two volumes of that novel made their
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